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PROTECTIONIST 



PARODIES. 



BY " A TORY." 



" For Potmi read without a nam* 
We JQiIly piaiie, or juatly Usma ; 
And Crilica have no partial liewi 
Eictpt they know whoa ibe; ahnu." 



OXFORD : 

FEINTED BY J. VINCENT. 

18JS0. 



28 o. nv- 'L~]0. 



" PROTECTIONIST PARODIES." 
To W. T., Esq. 

My Dear W., 

I believe a ** Preface" should always be 
** short and sweet, like a donkey's gallop," and as you 
have been so kind as to allow me to inscribe with your 
name this volume of Protectionist effusions, I will not 
be so ungrateful as to trouble you here with more than 
a very few words. If it be true that "it is a sin to 
parody/* I do not know what I can do better than 
publish my sins as a warning to others ; and while hoping 
that your valuable judgment may not be given unfa- 
vourably to my " Parodies," I can only assure you 
that my purpose in perpetrating these literary mis- 
demeanours will have been fully answered, if their 
perusal shall afford even a few moments' amusement to 
any of my Protectionist friends. To the latter, and to 
yourself, I must offer my best congratulations upon the 
progress which the Principles of our glorious Cause are 
making in spite of every obstacle ; and I sincerely hope 
that I may before long be enabled to employ my pen 
in a Peean in honour of the return of that Protective 
system which alone can sav^ from ruin the most im- 
portant classes of this country. 

Believe me, my dear W., 

Yours very sincerely, 

E. H. K. H. 
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PROTECTIONIST 



PARODIES. 



THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE. 



7. 
God prosper long our noble King, 

Our lives and safeties all ; 
A woeful hunting once there did 

In Chevy Chase befall. 

2. 
The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A solemn vow did make. 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take. 

3. 
The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 

To kill and bear away, 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay, 

4. 
Who sent Earl Percy present word, 

He would prevent his sport j 
The English Earl, not fearing this. 

Did to the woods resort. 



CHEVY CHASE PARODIED. 



1. 
God prosper long our noble Queen, 

Our lands and purses all ; 
A woeful ruin once there did, 

In Parliament be&ll. 

2. 
The sly Sir Robert Turnabout, 

A solemn vow did make, 
To scout the Aristocracy, 

And make the farmers quake. 

3. 
The Landowners to terrify — 

The Corn-laws to repeal — 
These tidings to Lord B-nt-nck came, 

Who wished his country's weal. 

4. 
He sent Sir Robert present word, 

He shouldn't pass his bill ; 
Sir Turnabout, not fearing this, 

Replied, " Indeed I will." 



5. 
With fifteen hundred howmen bold, 

All chosen men of might, 
Who knew full well in time of need, 

To aim their shafts a-right. 

6. 
The bowmen mustered on the hill. 

Well able to endure, 
Their back-sides all, with special care, 

That day were guarded sure. 

7. 
And long before high noon they had 

An hundred fat bucks slain ; 
And, having dined, the drovers went 

To rouse them u|> again. 

8. 
Lord Percy to the quarry went. 

To view the slaughtered deer ; 
Quoth he, *' Lord Douglas promised 

** This day to meet me here. 

9. 
*' And if I thought he would not come, 

'* No longer would I stay. 
** With that, a brave young gentleman 

•* Thus to the Earl did say, 

10. 
'' Lo I yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

** His men in armour bright ; 
" Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

** All marching in our sight. 
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5. 
For full three hundred hacked him up, 

A force in numbers strong, 
Who knew full well in time of need 

To give their votes a-wrong. 

6. 
The " Turn-coats" mustered in the " House," 

Taunts able to endure ; 
Their faces all that day were made 

Of brass, you may be sure. 

7. 
And long before mid-night they had 

Their pledges rendered vain ; 
Andy when they'd dined, the whipper-in 

Soon drove them back again. 

8. 

Sir Robert went — ^his speech complete — 

To view his friends so queer ; 
Quoth he, *' Lord B-nt-nck promised 

*^ This night should cost me dear : 

9. 
" Now, if I thought he would not come, 

" I'd have my Com-mit-tee" — 
"With that, says Bright, ''Friend Turnabout 

** A sight you now may see. 

10. 
" Lo ! yonder doth Lord B-nt-nck stand, 

" His friends replete with spite ; 
*' Two hundred stout Protectionists 

" To cheer the live-long night j 
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11. 
'^ All men of pleasant Teviot-dale, 

** Fast by the river Tweed ;" — 
'* Then cease your sport," Lord Percy said, 

'* And take your bows with speed. 

12. 
** And now with me, my countrymen, 

" Your courage forth advance ; 
*' For never was there champion yet, 

** In Scotland or in France, 

13. 
'* That ever did on horse-back come, 

*' But, if my hap it were, 
^* I durst encounter man to man, 

'* With him to break a spear." 

14. 
Earl Douglas, on a milk-white steed, 

Most like a Baron bold, 
Rode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

15. 
" Show me,'* said he, ** whose men ye be, 

" That hunt so boldly here, 
^^ And, without my consent, do chase 

'* And kill my fallow deer." 

16. 
The man that first did answer make. 

Was noble Percy, he 
Who said, *' We list not to declare, 

*' Nor shew whose men we be. 



11. 

** All sturdy agriculturists, 
" True to their pledges still ;" 

** Then leave your dinners," Bobby said, 
" And Treasury benches fill. 

12. 
** And now with me, my Turnabouts, 

" Set forth fallacious words ; 
" For never was there statesman yet, 

<' In C-rom-ns' House or L-rds, 

13. 
'* That e'er did with statistics come, 

" But, if he proved too strong, 
" I durst * cook up' some others quick, 

" To shew that his were wrong." 

14. 
Lord B-nt-nck, on his hobby-horse. 

Most like an honest man, 
Stood foremost of his company, 

And straightway thus began : 

15. 
** Show me," said he, " what right have ye, 

" The farmer's gains to steal, 
" To rob the agriculturists, 

*' The Corn-laws to Repeal ?" 

]G. 
The man that longest answer made 

Was turn-coat Bobby, he 
Who said, " we have the right of power 

" And of majority ! 
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17. 

** Yet will we spend our dearest blood, 
** Thy chiefest harts to slay ;** 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say, 

18. 
** Ere thus I will out-braved be, 

** One of us two shall die, 
** I know thee well, an Earl thou art : 

*' Lord Percy — so am I. 

19 
*' But, trust me, Percy, pity it were, 

" And great offence to kill 
*' Any of these our harmless men, 

" For they have done no ill. 

20. 
** Let thou and I the battle try, 

" And set our men aside ;'* 
" Accursed be he," Lord Percy said, 

'* By whom this be denied." 

21. 
Then stept a gallant squire forth 

(Witherington was his name). 
Who said, *' I would not have it told 

" To Henry our King for shame, 

22. 
*' That e'er my captain fought on foot, 
*' And I stood looking on — 
Ye be two Earls," said Witherington, 
'< And I a Squire alone. 
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17. 
** Yet will we strain our utmost vote, 

" To make * Protection' fall ;*' 
Then B«nt-nck made a noble stand, 

And thus did loudly bawl — 

18. 
<* Ere thus we will defrauded be, 

" We'll battle manfully ; 
" I know thee well, a * rat' thou art, 

'* Sir Robert, so a'nt I. 

19. 
'* Yet really, Robert, shame it were, 
^ '' And great offence to harm 
** Any of these our farmers, whom 
** Your present deeds alarm ; 

20. 
*' Let's fairly try the argument, . 

** And set ill-will aside j" 
" Agreed," cried Bob, and lustily 

The wordy war they plied. 

21. 
Forth stept a manufacturer 

(Dick C-bd-n was his name). 
Who said, " I would not have it told 

" Unto * The League' for shame, 

22. 
" That e'er this bill was fairly passed, 

*' To make our traffic free, 
*^ And I took not that time t' abuse 

" The Aristocracy. 
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23. 
^< I'll do the best that do I maj, 

'• While I have power to stand, 
** While I have power to wield my sword, 

'' I'll fight with heart and hand." 

24. 
Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent, 

Full three score Scots they slew. 

25. 
Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent. 

As chiefltain stout and good — 
As valiant captain, all unmoved 

The shock he firmly stood. 

26. 
His host he parted had in three, 

As leader ware and tried, 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 

Bare down on every side. 

27. 
Throughout the English archery 

They dealt full many a wound ; 
Yet still our valiant Englishmen 

All firmly kept their ground. 

28. 
And throwing straight their bows away. 

They grasped their swords so bright ; 
And now sharp blows, a heavy shower. 

On shields and helmets light. 
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23. 
" 1*11 * jaw' as long as * jaw* I may, 

** Altho' I'm proved quite wrong ; 
*^ Whilst I have place in Parliament 

** I'll never hold my tongue." 

24. 
The " Leaguers" and the " Turnabouts" 

The '* Long-bow" quickly drew, 
And, as you well imagine may, 

They said what wasn't true. 

25. 
Yet holds Lord George his firm intent, 

As honest man and good ; 
The humbug of the "Turnabouts," 

With truth he soon withstood. 

26. 
His host, united all in one, 

Most resolutely tried. 
And, with the truth in argument, 

To fallacies replied. 

27. 
Throughout the Leaguer's host they marked 

With shame each Turncoat's face ; 
Yet still the crafty Turnabout 

Held fast his Treasury place. 

28. 
And casting off old Tory friends, 

He caused their foes delight ; 
And gave himself, a heavy loss. 

To C-bd-n and to Br-ght. 
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29. 
They closed full fast on every side, 

No slackuess was there found ; 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the ground. 

30. 
Oh Lord ! it was a grief to see. 

And likewise for to hear. 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 

And scattered here and there. 

31. 
At last these two stout Earls did meet. 

Like captains of great might ; 
Like lions would, they laid on load, 

And made a cruel fight. 

32. 
They fought until they both did sweat. 

With swords of tempered steel, 
Until the blood like drops of rain 

They trickling down did feel. 

33. 
" Yield ye, Lord Percy," Douglas cried ; 

" In faith I will thee bring 
** Where thou shalt high advanced be 

*' By James our Scottish King : 

34. 
" Thy ransom I will freely give 

" And thus report of thee, 
*^ Thou art the most courageous knight, 

" That ever I did see." 
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29. 
Thej ratted fast and changed their sides^ 

No modesty was found, 
And many a '* quondam" " farmer's friend" 

Did turn completely round. 

30. 
Oh dear ! It was a grief to hear, 

And likewise for to spy, 
How many hroke their promises 

And pledges easily ! 

31. 
For once these two great leaders joined, 

Each with his party band ; 
B-ss-ll with Turnabout combined, 

And helped him heart and hand. 

32. 
They jawed until they both did blush, 

With cheeks of scarlet red, 
And both felt shame — ^yet persevered 

To clamour for *' cheap bread." 

33. 
*' Resign, Sir Bobby," R-ss-U cried, 

'^ And I will office take ; 
" And always swear you sacrificed 

** Self for your country's sake : 

34. 
" Thy treasury place 1*11 freely fill, 

" And thus report of thee, 
*' Thou art the most determined * rat ' 

" That ever I did see.** 
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S5. 
" No, Douglas," quoth Lord Percy then, 

** Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
" I'll never yield to any Scot 

** That ever yet was born 1" 



36. 
This fight did last from break of day, 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the evening bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

With brave Earl Percy there was slain, 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and Sir John, 

Sir James that bold Baron. 

38. 
And with Earl Douglas there was slain, 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Yet saved could not be. 

39. 
And the Lord Maxwell in like case. 

Did with Earl Douglas die ; 
Sir Charles Murray, who from the field 

One foot would never fly. 
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85. 
** No ! Johnny," quoth Sir Turnabout, 

** This bill, I say with scorn, 
** Can ne'er be passed by any Whig 
That ever yet was born." 
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36. 

This fight did last twelve live long nights, 

(The matter was so deep ;) 
And when they cleared the gallery, 

The Sp-ak-r fell asleep ! 

37. 
Of B-nt-nck*s host were many " hurt^** 

But none endured disgrace, 
Tho' G-sk-11 firm and G-rd-n true, 

Relinquished each his place. 

38. 
Of Robert's turncoat host there fell, 

A-shl-y of J3-rs-tshire, 
And Gl-dst-ne too, of ratting who 

In troth would never tire. 

39. 
Lord L-nco-n too he shortly went 

Out for his Premier's sake, 
Who never would, on any grounds, 

The Ch-lt-rn H-ndr-ds take. 
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40. 
For Witherington needs must I wail, 

As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps. 

41. 
Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty three ; 
The rest were slain in Chevy Chase, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

42. 
Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

43. 
Their bodies, bathed in purple gore. 

They bore with them away ; 
They kissed them dead a thousand times. 

When they were clad in clay. 



44. 
Like tidings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space. 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy Chase : 
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40. 

Of Captain Ro-s I needs must tell, 
As one who turned about, 

For when he went to W-stm-nst-r, 
Sir £v-ns kicked him out. 

41. 
Two hundred men and seventy 

That day remained true ; 
The rest did rat with Turnabout, 

And voted black was blue. 

42. 
Next year did many members come, 

Constituents to please. 
Excused their broken promises. 

But all would not appease. 

43. 
Their pledges broken all before 

They offered to renew, 
And swore they'd acted for the best, 

But found it would'nt do. 



44. 
Then tidings to Lord St-nl-y came, 

That B-nt-nck's lord was beat, 
And that at last Protection's cause 

Had suffered sore defeat. 



c 
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45. 
" Now God be with him/' said our King, 

" Sith t'will no better be, 
" I trust I have, within my realm, 

'* Five hundred as good as he: 

46. 
'* Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say, 

'^ But I will vengeance take : 
'^ I'll be revenged upon them all 

" For brave Earl Percy's sake." 

47. 
This vow full well the King performed 

After, at Humbledowne ; 
In one day, fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of great renown. 

48. 
Qod save the King, and bless this land 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foul debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. 
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45. 
" Now Heav'n be with us," St-nl-y said, 

*' And Robert, what is he ? 
'* I trust we have within this Isle, 

*' Leaders more trustworthy. 

46. 
*^ Yet shall not Bob nor turncoats say, 

" But we will vengeance take : 
" We'll be revenged upon them all, 

'* For our good farmers' sake." 

47. 
This vow full well the chief performed, 

As Irish bills explain, 
For Turnabout was then kicked out, 

And won't come in again. 

48. 
Honour to you, Protectionists, 

Bob and his lot shall fall, 
For if they kept their places, you 

Have kept your pledges all ! 



c 2 
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'* I REMEMBER"— (Original Words.) 

1. 
I remember, I remember, how my childhood fleeted 

by- 
The mirth of its December, and the warmth of its 

July; 
On my brow^ love, on my brow, love, there are no 

signs of care, 
But my pleasures are not now, love, what childhood's 

pleasures were — 

Chorus — I remember, &c. 

2. 
Then the bowers, then the bowers 

Were as blythe as blythe could be, 
And all their radiant flowers 

Were coronals for me. 
Gems to-night, love, gems to-night, love. 

Are beaming in my hair. 
But they are not half so bright, love, 

As childhood's roses were — 
I remember, &o. 

3. 
I was merry, I was merry, 

When my little lovers came 
With a lilly or a cherry. 

Or a new-invented game. 
Now I've you love, now I've you love. 

To kneel before me there, 
But you know you're not so true, love, 

As childhood's lovers were ! 
I remember, &c. 
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PARODY. 

( Written while the Bill for the Repeal of the Com Laws was 

parsing through the House of Commons^ 1846. J 

1. 

I remember, I remember, the great deeds of " 'forty- 
one"— 

The routing in September, when the Whigs were 
forced to run. 

Still in power, P — ^1, still in power, P — 1, you show 
no signs of care. 

But your measures are no more, P — ^1, what in 'forty- 
one they were ! 

I remember, &c. 

Then each Tory, then each Tory 

Was as brisk as brisk could be — 
B-b P — 1 was in his glory, 

And R-ss-11 — where was he ? 
A majority to-night, P — 1, 

For you their votes declare, 
But they 're not so honest, quite, P — 1, 

As in 'forty-one they were ! 
I remember, &;c. 

3. 
We were bold and we were hearty 

When the Whigs had " cut their sticks," 
For the leaders of our party 

Were unused to turn-coat tricks. 
Still we've you, P — I, still we've you, P — I, 

To guard our lands so fair. 
But you know you're not so true, P — I, 

As in * forty-one you were ! 
I remember, &c. 
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" WHEN WE TWO PARTED." 
(Original Words.) 

1. 
When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted, 

To sever for years. 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold. 

Colder thy kiss ; 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

2. 
The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow. 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame, 
I hear thy name spoken. 

And share in its shame ! 

8. 
They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear — 
A shudder comes o'er me. 

Why wert thou so dear ? 
They know not I knew thee 

Who knew thee too well. 
Long, long, shall I rue thee. 

Too deeply to tell. 
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PARODY. 

To Sir R P . 

1. 
When our great party 

Into power came^ 
With cheers how hearty 

We greeted thy name. 
Pale grew the Whigs with fear, 

Fainter their heart. 
Plainly it did appear 

They must depart. 

2. 
The cheers we were hearing 

Made a great row, 
Just like the cheering 

The Leaguers give now. 
All gone is your credit; 

By all men you're blamed ; 
Your last speech I*ve read it — 

Oh, an't you ashamed ? 

3. 
We liked you before, Sir, 

(Your talents we knew,) 
We like you no more, Sir, 

Because you're untrue. 
Our party will never 

Again for you shout. 
Old bonds we must sever, 

And still keep you out. 
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4. 
In secret we met — 

In silence I grieve 
That thy heart could forget — 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If I should meet thee 

Afler long years. 
How should I greet thee ? 

In silence and tears ! 



" WELCOME ROYAL CHARLIE !" 
(Original Words.) 

1. 
When France had her assistance lent, 
A Royal Prince to Scotland sent, 
Then towards the North his course he bent. 
His name was Royal Charlie ! 
But, oh ! he was lang in coming, 
Welcome Royal Charlie ! 

2. 
And when he on the shore did stand, 
The friends he had within the land. 
Cam down and took him by the hand. 

And welcomed Royal Charlie, 
Wi' oh ! ye been lang, &c. 

3. 
The dress that our Prince Charlie had, 
Was bonnet blue and tartan plaid. 
And, oh ! he was a handsome lad ; 

Few could compare wi' Charlie ! 
But oh, &c. 
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4. 
No silence we must — 

In public we grieve 
That betrayed is our trust, 

And our hopes you deceive. 
If we should mef»t thee 

After long years, 
Hisses shall greet thee, 

Instead of our cheers ! 



PARODY. 

1. 
When Br — ght had his assistance lent, 
And C — n aid to P — 1 had sent, 
Then toward Free-trade his course he bent. 
His name was Turncoat Bobby ! 
But, oh ! he was quick in turning. 

Shameful turncoat Bobby ! 

2. 
And when he in the " House'* did stand, 
Dick C — n and his scapegrace band, 
Came down and took him by the hand, 

And kept in turncoat Bobby. 
Wi' oh, &c. 

3. 
The dress that Bob put forth to view, 
Was sure of a camelion hue — 
But, oh ! he did look rather blue, 

For B-nt-nck bothered Bobby ! 
But oh, &c. 
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LINES FROM " IVANHOE." 

English neck in Norman yoke, 

Norman saw on English oak, 

Norman spoon in English dish, 

And England ruled as Normans wish^ 

Blythe world in England never will be more. 

Till England's rid of all the four. 
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WATERLOO"— (Original Words.) 



1. 
Bonaparte said to Carnot, 
(In the Jacobin Chamber debating), 
" From Paris post-haste I must go, 
** For the army impatient are waiting." 
Says Carnot — " The moment is come 
*< To make all these boasters compliants, 
<* But amongst them you'll look like Tom Thumb 
*^ A-going to kill all the giants." 
Rumti, &;c. 

2. 
Says Boney, ** Be that as it will, 
** 'Tis certain, you know, I shall beat *em ; 
** Depend on't the rascals I'll kill"— 
Says Carnot, " Aye, do, and then eat 'em !" 
So off to the army he runs, 
And cries — ** Of the foe we'll be trouncers — 
" For I'll soon let off all my great guns, 
'* And you know, boys, I'm famous for bouncers.*' 
Rumti, &;c. 
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PARODY. 

P — 1 his strength to C-bd-n lending — 

C-bd-n turncoat P — 1 defending, 

R-ss-U causing P — 1 to fall, 

And agitation ruling all. 

Blythe world in England never will be more 

Till England's rid of all the four ! 



PARODY. 

1. 
James Gr-h-m said to Bobby P — 1, 
(In the C-bin-t C — ncil debating), 
" The country post-haste we must feel, 
*^ For the League are impatiently waiting." 
Says Bobby, " The moment is come — 
Nor wait till the C-mm-ns be calmer, 
For so many are under my thumb. 
We shall soon quell the voice of the farmer !'' 
Rumti, &c. 

2. 
Says Bobby — ** Be this as it may, 
" 'Tis certain, you know, I shall beat 'em, 
" For if I can't do*t by fair play, 
'* By my dodges 1*11 certainly cheat *em." 
Then down to the C-mm-ns he runs, 
And cries — " A new measure I'm churning — 
^* On our side are all the ' great guns,' 
" And you know, boys, I'm &mous for turning /' 
Rumti, &;c. 
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3. 

At Bnisself , tbey saj, at a ball 
Our Wellington chanced to be dancing; 
Honey heard it ; took that time to &11 
On tlie army, and still kept adrancing. 
J)ut Wellington all this had planned 
To draw on this Jacobin's crony. 
And the British fell on heart and hand. 
And had very near Napp'd little Barney. 
Ilumtiy &;c. 

4. 
To excuse to the Chamber his lot, 
*' I'd have beat *em," was Boney's reciting, 
** But no ' gemman' can stand it, they've got 
" Such a queer ungenteel way of fighting! 
" What I did there was no other man 
*' Could do— as it well might behove me ; 
'* And ne'er fancy your Emperor ran, 
** 'Twos only my destinies drove me ! 
Rumti^ &c. 

5. 
*' These Britons and Prussians," said he, 
*' Are a parcel of bull-dogs and beagles ; 
*' They'd have made but a mouthful of me, 
** (Had they caught me), as well as my Eagles. 
** Then what had the * Great Nation' done ? 
" My men little boots what they'd spare of, 
** But an Emperor ranks Number One — 
*• 'Tis a Number I always take care of." 
Rumti, &c. 
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3. 
At Epsom^ they say, in the ring, 
Our B-nt-nck he chanced to be betting ; 
Bob heard it, and brought on the thing 
When he thought that Lord G — rge was forgetting. 
But B-nt-nck he left one " Grand Stand** 
Another to make still more nobby, 
And the Tories came up heart and hand. 
And had very near swamped little Bobby ! 
Rumti, &c. 

4. 
To the C-mm-ns, ** I'll tell you what's what," 
Says Bob, '* and with me you will then think 
" Free-trade will avert 'tatoe rot" — 
Q( »rfijg ( Yoi » that you're talking," says Bentinck.) 
'* What I do there is no other might — 
** I turn — as it well may behove me — 
" And ne*er fancy t'was C-bd-n or Br-ght, 
" 'Twas only * expediency^ drove me." 
Rumti, &c. 

5. 
" These friends of Protection," says he, 
" With whom I have played fast and loose. Sir, 
" If they had got a ma-jo-ri-ty, 
** Would have packed me straight off to the 

deuce, Sir; 
** But indeed as a party they're done, 
** And among themselves never agreed are ; 
** Tho' at present their P — 1 they may shun, 
*^ They must soon take me back for their leader." 

Rumti, &c. 
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6. 
At Waterloo nothing was Bham, 
There Boney was loo'd and may sniTel ; 
He swears that Dake Wellington's *' Pam/' 
And he never found '* Pam" more unciyil. 
Heart and hand then to Wellington give. 
While those heroes we mourn death could sever ; 
But their names will (like Wellington's) live 
In the hearts of true Britons for ever ! 
Rumtiy &c. 

7. 
There's since in the papers fresh news 
That the Frenchmen, with hearts very stony. 
Wouldn't hear the poor Emp'ror's excuse, 
And so they deposed little Boney. 
The Chambers acknowledged his son, 
But " Little Nap" won't reign in clover, 
So now my long story is done. 
And the motto is '^ Boney's done over !" 
Rumti, &o. 



"LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER,' 

(Original Words.) 

1. 
A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, '^ Boatman, do na tarry, 
** And I'll gie ye a siller pound 

** To row us o'er the ferry." 
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6. 
Than Free-trade there can nothing be worse. 
Which the farmer to ruin will level ; 
The moment that passed it we curse, 
And the measure we wish at the d — 1. 
Heart and hand then, ye farmers unite — 
Tho* our B-nt-nck we mourn death could sever, 
Still his spirit our ranks shall excite. 
His example sustain us for ever ! 
Rumti, &c. 

7. 
There's since in the papers fresh news, 
That the farmers with hearts very nobby 
Thought they had'nt got much more to lose, 
And so they kicked out little Bobby. 

Her M y sent for Lord J-hn, 

But he'll find his mistake next election. 
So now my long story is done. 
And the motto's ** Hurrah for Protection !" 
Rumti, &c. 



PARODY. 

1. 
Sir Robert, to the C-mm-ns bound, 

Cries, ** C-bd-n, do not tarry, 
" And ril gie ye * Repeal' all round, 

" If now my bill you'll carry !" 
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2. 
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And wha be ye, would cross Loch Gyle, 
'•This dark and stormy water? 
*' Oh ! Tm the chief of Ilva's Isle, 
'^ And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

3. 
** And fast before her father's men 

" Three days we've fled together, 
*' And, should they find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 
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4. 
'' His horsemen hard behind us ride, 

** Should they our steps discover, 
** Then who would cheer my bonny bride. 
When they had slain her lover ?" 
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5. 
Out spake the hardy Hieland wight — 

" I'll go— my chief — I'm ready — 
'* It is not for your siller bright, 

** But for your winsome Leddy. 

6. 
** And, by my word, the bonny bird 

" In danger shall not tarry, 
** And, though the waves be raging wild, 

" I'll row ye o'er the ferry !" 

7. 
" Then haste ye, haste," the Lady cries, 

**The tempests o'er us gather — 
*' I'll meet the raging of the skies, 

" But not an angry Father 1" 
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2. 
" And who be you would pass ' Repeal' — 

" My own peculiar treasure ? 
^* Oh ! I'm the man, ye ken full weel, 

" That does just what's my pleasure. 

3. 
^* And fast before the farmers' friends^ 

'* I*ve fled in your direction — 
^< And, should they gain their private ends, 

" My bill would meet rejection ! 

4. 
'' George B-nt-nck follows fast along, 

" From him great harm I feel. Sir, 
" And, should he prove so very strong, 

*< Oh ! who could rescue P— 1, Sir ?" 

5. 
Out spake the hardy Leaguer, then — 

« I'll help ye, P— 1, I'm ready— 
" It is not for yourself ^ ye ken, 

'* But for the League so seedy ! 

6. 
" And, by my word, the * Cotton Lords' 

" In danger shall not tarry — 
^' And, tho' the farmers whet their swords, 

" Your measure I will carry !" 

7. 
** Then haste ye, haste, and no more words, 

'* Nor wait till it be calmer — 
" I'll meet the raging of the L-rds, 

*^ But not an angry farmer ! 

D 
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8. 
The boat has left the stormy land. 

A stormy sea before her — 
When hold ! too strong for mortal hand 

The tempest gathers o'er her. 

9. 
Yet still they strove mid storm and tide 

Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord [Jllin reached the water's side — 

His wrath was turned to wailing. 

10. 
For, sore dismayed, 'mid storm and shade 

His child he did discover — 
One lovely arm out-stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover ! 

11. 
** Come hack, come back," he cried in grief^ 

" Across the stormy water— 
*^ And ril forgive your Hieland chief, 

" My daughter. Oh ! my daughter !" 

12. 
T'was vain — the wild waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing — 
The waters wild — washed o'er his child, 

And he was lefl lamenting ! 
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8. 
The stormy Council P — 1 has left, 

A stormy " House" before him — 
And see, the Tories, all adriflt, 

Have soon begun to bore him. 

9. 
Yet still he waged the wordy war, 

With foemen justly railing — 
Lord St-nl-y ventured to the " Bar,** 

From wrath he turned to wailing. 

10. 
For on that night in dismal plight, 

Sir P — 1 he saw to sob then- 
One hand out-stretched for aid to Br-ght, 

And one was round his C-bden ! 

n. 

" Go hence, go hence," he cried in grief, 

Across the stormy lobby, 
" We'll ne'er forgive our turn-coat chief, 

'« Sir Bobby, Oh ! Sir Bobby !" 

12. 
T'was true'— the turncoats vainly rave, 

Protection's friends preventing. 
The Tories brave kick'd out the knave, 

And he was left repenting ! 
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"A LIFE BY DE GALLEY FmE.'* 

1. 
A life by de galley fire when de coppers are boiling 

wild — 
Who would not dis life admire, it zacklj suits dis 
child. 

When de coppers are, &c. 
I pine as I walk de street, like de fish widout a fin. 
Oh ! get me my old caboose, where I lay back and 
grin. 

A life, &c. 

2. 
Once more in de galley I sit, Habanna cigars I smoke. 
Dare's many a coloured gal, in lub wid dis old cook. 

Habanna, &c. 
And when de Captain's done, de basket I controls, 
De wittels I serves out, to de poor and hungry souls. 

A life, &c. 

3. 
Oh wen to de coop I go, de gobblers dey all look. 
Because dey know full well, dat I'm de slautering 
cook. 

De gobblers, &c. 
De chickens dey look in my face, and de duck dey 

wink their eye, 
Because dey know full well, dat some ob de lot must 
die. 

A life, kc. 
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PARODY.— Sir R P , Loquitur. 1860. 

1. 

A life in de Commons' House, where de Radicals 

rave so wild, 
Where there's more of '*jaw" than "nous" — who 

wouldn't at this be " riled V 
Where the, &c. 
I mourn as I walk de House, like a chief without his 

men — 
Oh ! get me my Party back, and I'll turn round 

'* agen !" 

A life, &c. 

2. 
Each time that the House divides, I join the Lib'ral 

pack, 
Dere's many a Chartist soul would wish dis old 
Premier back ! 

I join, &c. 
And when Lord J — n is " done," the state I'll again 

controul, 
And places again serve out to each hungry P-lite 
soul. 

A life, &c. 

3. 

Whene'er on the floor I rise, the Whigs all trembling 

look, 
Bekase they know full well I'm able their hash to 

cook. 

The Whigs, &c. 
The El-otts they look in my face, and the Gr-ys 

begin to pout, 
Because they know full soon, if I will, I can turn 

them out. 

A life, &c. 
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" OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN." 

(Original Wobds.) 

I'll sing you a good old soog that was made by a good 

old pate. 
Of a fine old English gentleman who had an old estate. 
And who kept up his old mansion at a bountiful old 

rate. 
With a good old porter to relieve the old poor at his 
gate. 

Like a fine old English gentleman. 
One of the olden time ! 

2. 
His hall so old was hung about with pikes, and guns, 

and bows. 
And swords, and good old bucklers, which had stood 

some tough old blows, 
And there *^ his worship " sat in state, in doublet and 

trunk hose. 
And quaffed his cup of good old sack, to comfort his 

old nose. 

Like a fine, &c. 

3. 
When winter old brought frost and cold, he opened 

house to all, 
And tho' four score and ten his years, he featly led 

the ball, 
Nor was the houseless wanderer e'er driven from his 

hall, 
For while he feasted all the Great, he ne'er forgot the 

Small. 

Like a fine, kc. 
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PARODY. 

1. 
I'll sing you a fine new song that was penned by a 

Christian band. 
Of a fine new Jewish Baron with a foreign name so 

grand. 
Whose money heaped around him was as plentiful as 

sand, 
So he said, " By the beard of my forefathers, for the 
City I will stand. 

Like a fine rich Jewish nobleman, 

One of a wealthy kind." 

2. 
The Common-Hall was crowded then with all the 

Christians' foes. 
And the Lord Mayor came forward there the Baron 

to propose, 
Loud shouted many a Hebrew voice; and many a 

Hebrew nose 
It's hook up-raised and R-th-ld praised — the man the 
Hebrews chose. 

He was such a fine Jewish autocrat. 
One of a wealthy kind ! 

3. 
When M-nn-rs came — (a man whose name we all 

have heard before) — 
And raised his voice the Hebrew choice to negative 

once more, 
The Baron showed a wondrous zeal to help the voters 

poor. 
None seeking his committee-room unpitied left the 
door. 

Of this fine rich Jewish millionaire. 
One of a wealthy kind. 
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4. 
But life tho* sweet, is fleeting fast, and years roll 

swiftly by 5 
And autumn's falling leaf proclaimed^ this good old 

man must die ; 
He laid him down right tranquilly, expired without a 

sigh, 
A solemn silence reigned around, and tears bedewed 

each eye. 

For this flne, &c. 

5. 
But times and seasons tho' they change, and customs 

pass away. 
Yet English hands and English hearts will prove old 

England's sway — 
And tho' our garners may'nt be stocked as they were 

wont of yore, 
We still have hands to fight, if need, and hearts to 

keep the poor. 

Like this fine, &c. 



« OLD DAN TUCKER."— (Original Words.) 

1. 

I come to town de oder night, 

I heard a noise, I saw a sight, 

De white folk 'sembled all around 

Kase Dan Tucker'd cum to town — 

Git out ob de way, Old Dan Tucker, &c., 

You're too late to come to your supper ! 
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4. 
But gold, tho' much, can't all things do, and money's 

power will fly— 
An English H— se of L-rds again the Baron's seat 

deny ! 
He won't resign quite tranquilly, and still again will 

try, 
But tho' his City friends may howl, they know it's 

" all my eye." 

About this fine, &c. 

5. 
But tho' Free-trade our land may crush (to Cotton- 

Lords the prey). 
Still Christian is the C-mm-ns House that doth old 

England sway ; 
Tho' Rome may thrive and rank Dissent our Church 

assail to-day, 
Our Christian test no Jewish gold shall ever thrust 

away. 

Not for this fine, &c. 



PARODY. 

1. 
I came to town de oder night, 
I heard a row — I got a fright — 
The farmers all began to frown, 
Kase old Dick C-bd-n done them brown ; 
Git out ob de way, old Dick C-bd-n, &c., 
We wont let you de farmers rob, den. 
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2. 

Old Tucker didn't come from Guinea 
But he lib'd in old Virginnj — 
He used to eat up 9o much hi 
His head grew so big he couldn't wear a bat. 

Git out, &c. 

3. 
Old Dan Tucker wanted to marry, 
Derc was no gal would for him tarry, 
lie went a courting ebery day, 
But de gals dey all said, '' Git out ob de way," &c. 

Git out, &c. 

4. 
Old Dan Tucker he got mad, 
Bckase dey treated him so bad, 
And in a fit ob jealousy, 
lie put some pizon in his shooshong tea. 

Git out, &c. 

5. 
I tink old Dan was very unlucky, 
He died, way down in old Kentucky ; 
Whar he's laid dere's none can say. 
To poor old Dan, now " git out ob de way.** 

Git out, &c. 
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2. 

Dick C-bd-n was bred up a farmer. 
But he did us all a deal of harm. Sir — 
He found his gammon answer so well, 
flis tongue grew so crooked de truth he couldn't 
tell! 

Git out, &e. 

3. 
Old Dick C-bd-n hated taxation, 
No Premier minded his botheration — 
He worried R-ss-11 ebery day, 
But de M-n-ster answered " Git out ob de way. * 

Git out, &c. 

4. 
Old Dick C-bd-n he got mad, 
Kase no " reduction" could be had. 
So in a fit ob jealousy. 
He joined de ** Peace Society/' 

Git out, &c. 

6. 
I tink old Dick was too successful, 
He made our country ob distress full. 
What he'll do next no one can say, 
But we wish to the deuce he was out ob de way ! 

Git out, &;c. 
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"MARY BLANE.- 

(Original Words.) 

1. 
I once did love a pretty gal, 

I loTed her as my life. 
She came (rom Louisiana, and 

I made her my dear wife. 
At home we lih'd so happily, oh ! 

Free from grief and pain. 
But in de winter time of year 
I lost my Mary Blane. 
(Chorus.) Oh ! fare dee well poor Mary Blane, 

One feeling heart hids you adieu, 
Oh ! fare dee well poor Mary Blane, 
We*ll nehher meet again. 

2. 

I went into the woods one day. 

To hunt among de cane, 
De white man come into my house, 

And took my Mary Blane. 
It grieb me bery much to tink. 

No hope I entertain, 
Of eber seeing my dear gal, 

My own poor Mary Blane, 

Oh ! fare dee well, &c. 
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PARODY. 



1. 
We once did trust a public man. 

We trusted him indeed. 
And when we formed a Ministry, 

To him we gave the lead. 
When first in power he seemed to mean 

The welfare of our Church, 
But in Emancipation times 

He left her in the lurch. 

(Chobus.) Bad luck to you, Sir R — t P — 1, 

Bid Downing Street for e'er adieu, 
Tho* democratic power prevail, 
We'll ne'er again trust you. 



2. 
We left Protection in his hands, 

So safe we still did feel. 
The '^ League" they came, and sad to tell, 

Perverted Bobby P — 1. 
It grieved us very much to think 

That we had fought in vain, 
And that our own Prime Minister 

Had ratted once again ! 

Bad luck to you, &c. 
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3. 
While toiling in de cotton field, 

I cry and say good bye 
Unto my brother comrades, dat 

Oh soon, Oh soon I die. 
My poor wife gone I cannot lib 

Amidst dis world ob pain, 
But lay me in de grabe to find out 

My poor Mary Blane. 

Oh ! fare dee well, &c. 
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3. 
While witnessing the failures now, 

I cry, you all with me 
May view the fruits, ye bankrupts, of 

Sir Bobby's currency. 
Your credit gone, ye cannot standy 

Although ye stand aghast^ 
And one poor consolation have. 

His " credit" too is past ! 

Bad luck to you, &c. 



SUPPLEMENTARY VERSE. 

So now we poor Protectionists 

Have little more to lose. 
We sit at home and cultivate 

Our Satire-venting muse. 
Yet still " The Cause" we must defend 

With all our might and main, 
And should B — bP — I once more come in, 

We'll kick him out again ! 

(Chorus.) So here's bad luck to you, B — ^b P — 1, 

And T-mw-rth man-f-stoes too, 
For come what may — tho' Whigs prevail, 
We'll ne'er again trust you I 
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THE BOATMAN OF THE OHIO. 
(Origin AX Words.) 
1. 
The moon is up — the hour is late — 
And down the stream, the maidens wait 
Our tardy coming, to prolong 
The dance, the revel, and the song. 

(Chorus) — 
Row, boatman, row ; oh, row, boatman, row- 
We'll sport all night hy the merry moonlight. 
And dance away till the morning. 
Ho ! ha, the boatman row 
Sailing down the river on the Ohio ! 

2. 
Ohio's stream is broad and clear. 
It's banks are verdant all the year. 
And never yet has sunlight shone 
On river fairer than our own. 
Row, boatman, &;c. 

3. 
And lovely are the bright-eyed maids 
That wander through its woodland shades, 
With cherry cheek and flowing hair. 
And kind and true as they are fair. 
Row, boatman, &c. 

4. 
The moon is up — the time draws near — 
Their songs upon the wind we hear; 
The hour is late — the tide runs slow, 
They wait our coming — Row I boys, row ! 
Row, &c. 
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PARODY. 

1. 

The Whigs are in— depressed our state, 
And anxiously the farmer's wait 
Lord St-nl-y's coming, to restore 
Our trade and traffic as before. 

Chorus. 
Meet, farmers, meet ; oh, meet, farmers, meet, 
Weil work with a will, and we'll conquer still, 
And Protection to all be restoring. 
Meet, meet, the farmers meet. 
Ruined in the markets by the price of wheat ! 

2. 
The P — lite's words are soft and fair ; 
His coat he changes every year ; 
But never yet hath daylight shone 
On Premier reckless as Lord J — n ! 

3. 

And reckless are the RssM-Gr'ys 
That, to her cost, old England pays — 
With Wooden heads, and tempers keen. 
As full of folly as of spleen. 
Meet, &c. 

4. 

Their game is up ! their hour is near — 
'* Reaction'' all around we hear y 
'Tis not too late our foes to beat — 
We wait for St-nl-y — Meet ! boys, meet ! 
Meet, &c. 
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